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A NEW ARAMAIC INSCRIPTION OF BIBLICAL INTEREST 



PROFESSOR JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 
Philadelphia Divinity School, Philadelphia, Pa. 



M. Henri Pognon, who through his opportunities of many years 
as French consul in Mesopotamia has made many important dis- 
coveries and prosecuted valuable researches in the field of Semitics, 
has published, in the past year, a most important Aramaic inscription, 
of greatest interest to the biblical student.' He discovered this 
inscription in 1903, but where he will not tell the world, as he desires 
to keep for himself the right to continue further explorations in the 
locality. We only know that the monument was found in northern 
Syria or its close neighborhood. 

The find consists of four stone fragments, once constituting part 
of a monolith. The topmost stone shows the feet and lower end of 
a robe, of a human figure, which once adorned the upper portion 
of the monument, standing in relief from the stone. The two lower 
blocks present on their front a fragmentary inscription of seventeen 
lines. The inscription is continued upon the narrow left-hand side 
of the monument, where twenty-eight lines of inscription are partially 
visible. Pognon calculates that at least thirty lines more were con- 
tained in the upper missing portions of the stone. 

I will give first of all a translation of the inscription, supplying 
the lacunae so far as possible with conjectural restorations, and 
indicating these by square brackets. As words are continued from 
one line to the next, I observe this peculiarity in the form of the 
translation. 

Column I 

1. The stele which Zakar king of Hamath and Laash erected to El-Ur, and 

inscribed 

2. it Zakar king of Hamath and Laash. A lowly man was I and [helped 

3. m]e the Lord of Heaven, and he stood by me, and the Lord of Heaven made 

me king [over 

^ In his Inscriptions semitiques de la Syrie^ de la Mesopotamie et de la regivn de 
Mossoul, Paris, 1907 (and 1908). The volume contains n6 inscriptions, most of 
them in Syriac. 
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4. Hajzrak. And Bar-hadad son of Hazael, king of Aram, united against me se- 

5. [venjteen kings: Bar-hadad and his army, and Bar-raggash and his army, and 

6. [the king of] Cihcia and his army, and the king of Amk and his army, and 

the king of Gurg[um 

7. and his] army, and the king of Samal and his army, and the king of Miliz 

[and his a]r[my and the king of 

8. X and his army, and the king of Y and his army, and the king of Z and his 

army and] seven [kings, — 

9. t]hem and their armies. And all these kings laid siege to Hazrak, 

10. and they raised a wall higher than the wall of Hazrak, and dug a trench 

deeper than its tre[nch]. 

11. And I lifted up my hands to the Lord of [Heaven], and the Lord of Heaven 

answered me, [and spo- 

12. ke] the Lord of Heaven to me through seers and astrologers, [and said to 

13. me] the Lord of Heaven: Fear not, for I have made [thee king, and I will st- 

14. an]d by thee, and I will deliver thee from all [these kings who] 

15. have set siege against thee. And he said .... 

16. all these kings who have set [siege against thee] .... 
17 and this wall which .... 

Column II 

I Hazrak .... 

2 for chariotry and cavalry .... 

3 its king within it I 

4 Hazrak, and I added 

5 all the circuit .... 

6 and I set him as king 

7 

8 these enemies in all its midst 

9. I built gods' houses in all 

10 and I built 

II 

12 house .... 

13 I set before [El- 

14. Ur] this stele and in [scribed 

15. i]t with the writing of my hands. 

16. [And] whosoever will remove the wri[ting 

17. of the hands of] Zakar king of Hamath and La- 

18. ash from this stele, and whosoever 

19. will remove this stele from [be- 

20. fore] El-Ur, and disturb it [from 

21. its] place, or whosoever will lay upon [it 

22. his hand] .... [shall curse him ?] 

23. [the Lor]d of Heaven and El- 
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24. [Ur] .... and Sun and Moon 
25 and the gods of heaven 

26. [and the gods of] earth, and Baal of Laa- 

27. sh . . . . 
28 

The importance of this inscription is revealed when we note some 
comparative facts. Inscriptions of any length from Syria and 
Palestine of the Old Testament age are exceedingly few. The most 
important is the Moabite Stone, composed in the dialect of Moab, 
which is very akin to Hebrew.^ Then there are two long inscriptions 
found in and near Senjirli at the northern end of Syria, the region of 
the kingdom of Samal mentioned in the above inscription, which were 
discovered in 1890-91. These are composed in a language most 
similar to Hebrew. A shorter inscription, in Aramaic, was also 
found in the same locaUty. These three inscriptions belong to the 
eighth century b. c, the oldest of them probably going back to 800. 
These are all the extensive inscriptions found in Syria dating from 
the pre-exilic age of the Old Testament. 

Our inscription belongs to the same category of importance. 
It may be said to be an Aramaic inscription, although it presents very 
many connections with the Hebrew, and may be called the oldest 
Aramaic inscription we possess. If for nothing else the monument 
would be important philologically, because we have very few remains 
of early Aramaic. This is the language in which considerable 
portions of the books of Ezra and Daniel were written, called in the 
Authorized Version, erroneously, Chaldee, in the Revised, Syrian. 
Papyrus finds in Egypt have been adding to our knowledge of this 
language in recent years. But unfortimately the peoples who spoke 
this language have left us from the pre-Christian period very few 
monuments and almost no literature. Yet it was the language of 
Palestine in Christ's day; in fact from the latter days of the Assyrian 
empire, until it came to be largely dispossessed by the Greek, it was 
the language of international intercourse and practically everywhere 
the vernacular in the Orient. Further, the monument is of interest 
not only for its Aramaic character but also for the pronounced Hebrew 

a See the articles "Moab," in Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible, and "Mesha," 
in the Encyclopaedia Biblica, 
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elements in its language. We see that the language spoken by Israel 
was once widespread even in northern Syria, at last succumbing to the 
spread of Aramaic, so that even the Jews had to abandon as their 
vernacular the language of their forefathers and rehgion. 

As for the geography of our inscription, while the discoverer 
will not tell where he found it, yet it itself reveals enough for many 
interesting deductions. Zakar appears first of all to have been 
king of Hazrak. This place is without doubt the Hadrak of Zech. 
9:1, where it is associated with Damascus. Zakar styles himself 
king of Hamath and Laash; the former is the important city in 
northern central Syria, the site of the other city being as yet un- 
certain. His chief enemy is Bar-hadad son of Hazael, king of Aram^ 
that is, of Damascus, as the term is also used in the Old Testament. 
All the five states which are mentioned as having joined Bar-hadad 
in his coalition, are known from the Assyrian inscriptions and from 
other sources. They extend from Cilicia to the northwest to Milid, 
the modern Malatia in the mountains of Armenia, the states being 
named in geographical order from west to east. 

Concerning Zakar and his kingdom and dynasty we know nothing 
but what his inscription offers. He gives himself no pedigree, and 
tells us he was of humble origin. He was therefore an upstart, and 
his rapid success in politics was the cause of the great coalition Bar- 
hadad formed against him, while he was still but king of Hadrak. 
As the result of his triumph over his enemies he appears to have 
made himself king of the great city of Hamath (cf . Amos 6 : 2) and 
of Laash; these events were probably recorded in the lost portions 
of the inscription. He thus became the lord of northern Syria, 
possessing superiority over Damascus. And yet all memory of his 
kingdom has been entirely lost to history, until the chance discovery 
of this inscription. With all the knowledge the Assyrian monuments 
have given us concerning the history of Syria, we see how little we 
really do know of that territory whose fortunes were so closely bound 
up with the history of Israel. 

The date of the inscription and the events it records cannot 
exactly be determined. The Assyrian annals give no help. The Old 
Testament makes Jehoash, king of Israel, the liberator of his nation 
from the yoke of Damascus (II Kings 13:25). If we may accept as 
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correct the biblical statement that his son Jeroboam II, who died 
in 745, reigned 41 years (14:23) this loss to the empire of Damascus 
must have taken place about 800. Now Damascus was compelled 
after its long and obstinate resistance to submit to Assyria in 803, 
and we may reasonably argue that both Israel's success against 
Damascus and the formation of Zakar's kingdom in the north of 
Syria are to be connected with this weakening of Damascus. We 
know that Assyria constantly followed the maxim divide et impera 
in Syria, and she may have instigated and abetted both Israel and 
the state founded by Zakar against the hegemony of Damascus. 
The approximate date of 800 may then be assigned to the inscription. 
It is interesting to note that II Kings 14:28 records that Jeroboam 
*^ recovered Damascus and Hamath," and if this statement be his- 
torical, it may have been that Israelite king who finally accomplished 
the overthrow of the kingdom founded by Zakar. 

The inscription offers several interesting corroborations of biblical 
data. Thus we learn that Aram was the correct designation of the 
Damascene state; the biblical use of that designation was not due to 
any provincial notions concerning Damascus. The name Bar- 
hadad corroborates the biblical Ben-hadad, heriy ^^son," being the 
Hebrew equivalent of the corresponding Aramaic bar. Now the 
great Ben-hadad, the predecessor of Hazael (cf . II Kings 8 : 7 £f.) 
appears in the Assyrian and also in the Greek texts of the Old Testa- 
ment with a somewhat different name; but the Hebrew tradition of 
the name is now substantiated. Final corroboration is also given 
to the existence of a Ben-hadad, son of Hazael (II Kings 13:25), 
whose historicity has been doubted by some critics, because HazaePs 
successor is given another name in the Assyrian annals. It looks 
as if historical scholarship has gone too far in always favoring the 
Assyrian statements to the despite of the Bible; in a field where we 
know so little, it is safest not to press the oppositions and contra- 
dictions, but to suppose that if we knew more, harmonization of both 
sources could be established. Also light is thrown upon the reference 
to the Hadrak of Zech. 9:1, and the critical theories concerning the 
post- exilic date of this oracle may have to be revised. 

The religious features of the inscription are of great interest and 
importance. Zakar's god, to whom he prays, and who takes prece- 
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dence over the other gods named in the curse at the end, is the 
Lord, or rather the Baal of the heavens. The word baal is not in 
itself a divine name, nor does it have necessarily the polytheistic 
and evil connotations which the Old Testament religion came to 
associate with the word. It simply means lord or proprietor; this 
deity is the divinity of the heavens, as opposed to other Baals, for 
example the Baal of Hermon, the Baal of Sidon, the Baal of Gad, 
etc., with which we are acquainted. But the term Baal of the 
heavens is of interest because it helps to correct a rather mistaken 
notion which has prevailed among students of Old Testament 
religion, to wit, that the word Baal was associated only with local 
cults and terrestrial ideas of religion. Nor should we make the 
mistake of reading too much into this title. Lord of the heavens, as 
though it implied a monotheistic religion; religious terms must be 
judged from their connotations, and we see that Zakar was by no 
means a monotheist. Still the beUef in a celestial Baal gave an 
opening for higher and even monotheistic religion, and hence the term 
was pregnant of possibilities. And we can understand how the early 
religion of Israel used without offense this title for its god Yahwe, as 
appears from the old Hebrew personal names, for example Ish-baal, 
the son of Saul, Jerubbaal, the alternate for Gideon. 

We also learn of certain other deities. The one to whom the 
monument is dedicated is El-Ur (or El-Or). The first component 
is the common Semitic term for god, and the divine name is exactly 
parallel to the bibKcal El-Shaddai, the ancient name for Israel's god, 
or El-Elyon the god of Melchizedek (Gen. i4:i8f). Some inter- 
esting speculations concerning this deity are possible, but I may not 
take them up here. The sun and moon are registered as deities, 
as also "the gods of heaven and the gods of earth," a classification 
which reminds us of the Greek theology. A Baal of Laash, one of 
Zakar's royal cities, is also named. The word for "seers,'* Col. I, 
line 12, is the well-known biblical word, found, for example, in 
Amos 7:12. Altogether in every aspect this monument is of the 
utmost importance to the biblical student, and it stands second only 
to the Moabite Stone among the monuments found on Syrian soil. 
Its testimony to the general correctness of the biblical text and 
tradition is also a matter of satisfaction. 



